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ABSTRACT 



This reference book provides 20 real-life examples of how to 
implement the "Guidelines for School and Community Programs to Promote 
Lifelong Physical Activity among Young People, " developed by the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) . The book also summarizes the CDC 
guidelines. Based on the recommendations from national policy documents, 16 
experts, and 38 organizations related to medicine, physical activity, and 
education, the guidelines make a case for the need to promote physical 
activity among young people. The information is presented as 10 broad 
recommendations for schools and community programs, each followed by a more 
detailed description. Part 1 of this book highlights the CDC guidelines, 
offering background information on why they are needed and a complete listing 
of the guidelines and supporting recommendations. Part 2 presents the stories 
of 20 successful physical activity programs nationwide that represent a wide 
range of settings and target audiences . Each story explains how the program 
began, who started it, and what it took to get it going. Common elements in 
successful programs included having one interested individual leading the 
effort, meeting young peoples' interests, developing quality first, getting 
others involved, keeping people informed, assessing what is happening, 
including everyone, maximizing resources, and making no excuses. (SM) 
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Introduction 



Inactivity and poor diet cause more deaths each year in the United States 
than alcohol, microbial agents, sexual behavior, illicit use of drugs, and 
firearms combined! (McGinnis and Foege, 1993.) Only the use of tobacco is 
responsible for more preventable deaths (see graph 1). This enormous toll 
in terms of human life and medical costs illustrates the importance of in- 
creasing physical activity levels among both young people and adults. 

According to Physical Activity and Health: A Report of the Surgeon General 
(U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 1996), regular physical 
activity improves health in the following ways: 

• Reduces the risk of dying prematurely and dying from heart disease 

• Reduces the risk of developing diabetes, high blood pressure, and 
colon cancer 
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Note. Data from McGinnis, J.M. and W.H. Foege. 1993. Actual causes of death 
in the United States. JAMA, 18: 2207-12. 

* Numbers approximated from various studies that used different approaches to 
derive estimates. 
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Introduction 



© Helps reduce blood pressure in people who already have high blood 
pressure 

0 Reduces feelings of depression and anxiety and promotes psychologi- 
cal well-being 
0 Helps control weight 

0 Helps build and maintain healthy bones, muscles, and joints 



DEVELOPING THE GUIDELINE 



The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), in response to the 
scientific research regarding the benefits of regular, moderate physical ac- 
tivity, has developed guidelines for increasing physical activity levels among 
young people. CDCs Guidelines for School and Community Programs to Pro- 
mote Lifelong Physical Activity Among Young People, outline the school and 
community program strategies that are most likely to be effective in keep- 
ing children and adolescents active and preparing them for lifelong par- 
ticipation in physical activity. 

These guidelines will be useful to professionals at the national, state, 
and local levels who design and deliver physical activity programs for 
young people. They include recommendations relevant to school adminis- 
trators and policy-makers, classroom teachers, parents, health service pro- 
viders, and those involved in community-based sport and recreation pro- 
grams. Policymakers in government and national health and education 
agencies can use the guidelines to develop new initiatives, and those in 
higher education can utilize them in training and research. 

The guidelines are based on an extensive review of the scientific litera- 
ture. They incorporate the recommendations from national policy docu- 
ments and from meetings of experts in the field and representatives from 
the following organizations: 

American Academy of Kinesiology and Physical Education 
American Academy of Pediatrics 

American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Dance 

American Association for Active Lifestyles and Fitness 

American Association for Leisure and Recreation 

American Association of School Administrators 

American College of Sports Medicine 

American Federation of Teachers 

American Medical Association 
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American Public Health Association 

American School Health Association 

Association for the Advancement of Health Education 

Council for Exceptional Children 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

Indian Health Service (Department of Health and Human Services) 

National Association for Girls and Women in Sport 

National Association for Sport and Physical Education 

National Association of Elementary School Principals 

National Association of Governor's Councils on Physical Fitness and Sports 

National Association of Physical Education in Higher Education 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 

National Association of State Boards of Education 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Dance Association 

National Education Association 

National Handicapped Sport and Recreation Association 

National Heart, Lung and Blood Institute (Department of Health and 
Human Services) 

National Institute for Child Health and Human Development (Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services) 

National Institute of Mental Health (Department of Health and Human 
Services) 

National Recreation and Parks Association 

National School Boards Association 

National School Health Coalition 

President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports 

Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

U.S. Department of Education 

U.S. Office of Disease Prevention and Health Promotion (Department of 
Health and Human Services) 

Young Men's Christian Associations of the United States of America 
Young Women's Christian Association 
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The following were the technical advisors for Guidelines for School and Com- 
munity Programs to Promote Lifelong Physical Activity Among Young People: 



Tom Baranowski, PhD 
University of Texas-Houston 
Oded Bar-Or, MD 
McMaster University 
Steven N. Blair, PED 
Cooper Institute for Aerobics 
Research 

Charles Corbin, PhD 
Arizona State University 
Marsha Dowda, MSPH 
University of South Carolina 
Patty Freedson, PhD 
University of Massachusetts 
Russell Pate, PhD 
University of South Carolina 
Sharon Plowman, PhD 
Northern Illinois University 
James Sallis, PhD 
San Diego State University 



Ruth Saunders, PhD 
University of South Carolina 
Vernon Seefeldt, PhD 
Michigan State University 

Daryl Siedentop, PED 

Ohio State University 

Bruce Simons-Morton, EdD, MPH 

National Institute for Child Health 

and Human Development 

Christine Spain, MA 

President's Council on Physical 

Fitness and Sports 

Marlene Tappe, PhD 

Centers for Disease Control and 

Prevention 

Dianne Ward, EdD 
University of South Carolina 



To obtain a complete copy of Guidelines for School and Community Programs 
to Promote Lifelong Physical Activity Among Young People, which includes sup- 
porting information and full references, write or call the following: 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 

Division of Adolescent and School Health 

Attn: Resource Room 

4770 Buford Highway NE 

Mailstop K-32 

Atlanta, GA 30341-3724 

888-CDC-4NRG 

To download the guidelines from the Internet, go to http://www.cdc.gov/ 
nccdphp/dash. Click on "Strategies" and then select "School Health Programs." 
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US1MG TIUDS BOOK 

The book is divided into two parts, the first highlighting the guidelines 
themselves. There you will find background information on why the guide- 
lines are needed and a complete listing of the guidelines and supporting 
recommendations. (References have been removed to save space, but are 
available in the original report.) 

The second part of the book presents 20 stories of successful physical 
activity programs across the country. We chose them to represent a wide 
range of settings and target audiences in the hope that each reader will 
find ideas that can be adapted for use in his or her own school or commu- 
nity. Some stories are of school-based programs and some of community 
organizations; still others are collaborations among several groups. Each 
story exemplifies implementation of one or more of the guideline recom- 
mendations and includes information on how people managed to accom- 
plish this despite facing obstacles similar to the ones you might face in 
your community. 

Each story is assigned a number, and those numbers are listed after the 
appropriate guidelines at the beginning of part II to indicate which stories 
cover which guidelines. 

Each story talks about how that program began, who started it, and what 
it took to bring it to life. The stories focus on the practical aspects of pro- 
gram development, from finding money and space to getting support from 
the community. Roadblocks, successes, and new ideas for making things 
work are all included. 

In most cases these programs have not been subjected to rigorous evalu- 
ation and none meet all the guideline recommendations. However, each 
captures the spirit of some specific guidelines and show resourcefulness in 
meeting local needs. 

Finally, the book ends with a list of agencies and organizations which 
can provide more specific assistance. 

We hope that the guidelines and these real-life examples of their use will 
inspire you to develop and promote physical activity services for young 
people in your community. We invite you to draw on the ideas and experi- 
ence of people around the country who, sometimes with limited money or 
space, have successfully tackled the problem of creating programs that cap- 
ture the interest of young people. The future health and fitness of America 
is at stake, and we all can play a part in seeing that children have the opportu- 
nity to develop the skills, confidence, and motivation they need to stay 
active throughout life. 
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2 Active Youth 



Y oung people can build healthy bodies and establish healthy lifestyles 
by including physical activity in their daily lives. However, many 
young people are not physically active on a regular basis, and physi- 
cal activity declines dramatically during adolescence. School and commu- 
nity programs can help young people get and stay active, which is why the 
youth physical activity guidelines were written. 



Regular physical activity in childhood and adolescence has the following 
benefits: 

° Improves strength and endurance 

® Helps build healthy bones and muscles 

0 Helps control weight 

® Reduces anxiety and stress and increases self-esteem 

• May improve blood pressure and cholesterol levels 

In addition, young people say they like physical activity because it is 
fun, they do it with friends, and it helps them learn skills, stay in shape, 
and look better. 

Consequences of Physical Inactivity 

The long-term consequences of inactivity are serious: 

• Inactivity and poor diet cause at least 300,000 deaths a year in the 
United States. Only tobacco use causes more preventable deaths. 

0 Adults who are less active are at greater risk of dying of heart disease 
and developing diabetes, colon cancer, and high blood pressure. 

Even during childhood and adolescence, the effects of physical inactivity 
are evident. As shown in graph 1.1, the percentage of young people who 
are overweight has more than doubled in the past 30 years. 

Physical Activity Among Young People 

e Almost half of young people aged 12 to 21 and more than a third of 
high school students (see graph 1.2) do not participate in vigorous 
physical activity on a regular basis. 

® Seventy-two percent of ninth-graders participate in vigorous physical 
activity on a regular basis, compared with only 55 percent of twelfth- 
graders. 

® Daily participation in physical education classes by high school stu- 
dents has dropped from 42 percent in 1991 to 25 percent in 1995 (see 
graph 1.3). 



BE1N1EF0TS OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 
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Note : Overweight defined by the age- and sex-specific 95th percentile of body 
mass index from National Health Examination Surveys II and III (1963-70 data). 




^* 0 n 3 or more of the 7 days preceding the survey, at least 20 minutes 
pp \ ( irticipation in activities that made the students breathe hard and sweat. 
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Source: CDC, National Youth Risk Behavior Survey, 1995 Source: National Center for Health Statistics unpublished data (age adjusted) 
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• The time students spend being active in physical education classes is 
decreasing. Among high school students enrolled in a physical educa- 
tion class, the percentage who were active for at least 20 minutes during 
an average class dropped from 81 percent in 1991 to 70 percent in 1995. 



THE CDCS GUIDELINES 

The CDC's Guidelines for School and Community Programs to Promote Lifelong 
Physical Activity Among Young People were developed in collaboration with 
experts from other federal agencies, state agencies, universities, voluntary 
organizations, and professional organizations. They are based on an exten- 
sive review of research and practice. 

Key Principles 

The guidelines state that physical activity programs for young people are 
most likely to be effective when they do the following: 
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• Emphasize enjoyable participation in physical activities that are 
easily done throughout life 

• Offer a diverse range of noncompetitive and competitive activities 
appropriate for different ages and abilities 

• Give young people the skills and confidence they need to be physi- 
cally active 

• Promote physical activity through all components of a coordinated 
school health program and develop links between school and com- 
munity programs 




Everyone can benefit from a moderate amount of physical ac- 
tivity on most, if not all, days of the week. Young people should 
select activities they enjoy that fit into their daily lives. Examples 
of moderate activity include the following: 

□ Walking two miles in 30 minutes or running one and a half 
miles in 15 minutes 

□ Bicycling five miles in 30 minutes or four miles in 15 minutes 

□ Dancing fast for 30 minutes or jumping rope for 1 5 minutes 

l'J Playing basketball for 15 to 20 minutes or volleyball for 45 
minutes 

(For more examples of moderate physical activities, see figure 1 .1 .) 

Increasing the frequency, time, or intensity of physical activity 
can bring even more health benefits — up to a point. Too much 
physical activity can lead to injuries and other health problems. 



Recommendations 

The guidelines include 10 main recommendations for ensuring quality physi- 
cal activity programs, along with supporting recommendations for each. 

1. Policy: Establish policies that promote enjoyable, lifelong physical 
activity among young people. 

2. Environment: Provide physical and social environments that encour- 
age and enable safe and enjoyable physical activity. 



